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You May Ask a Man to Operate a Machine 
that is Perfectly Balanced, and Kept at a High 
Point of Efficiency. But the Man May be Half 
Off His Rocker and Decidedly Out of Balance. 


Psychiatry zz 
Personnel Management 


Extract of Paper 
By Dr. Jonn Haskins, M.D. 


Morningside Hospital, 
Portland, Oregon 


T THE army in 1917 and 1918, the physical examination and a group Terman 


test was all that was used; the emotional factor, as investigated by the psy- 

chiatrist was largely neglected. Partially as a result of this we have a total 
of more than 28,000 men in Veterans Mental Hospitals and thousands more drawing 
compensation for mental disorders. 


Army Has Stiff Mental Examination 


HE army today recognizes as a part of its entrance examination a pretty stiff 
E pater examination, as well as a test of heart, lungs and feet; the army and the 
Navy recognize that emotional factors are important in modern warfare, and in- 
dustry must recognize this same fact. We must recognize that war today is not 
carried on by the few men within ten miles of the front line, but it is a conflict that 
every person, every plant and every farm in the country participates in. War today 
is a total war, and the man in the plant must be as fit as the man in the tank or the 
plane. 

In 1920 Dr. Southard stated that 62 per cent of men discharged in one industry 
were discharged through social incompetence rather than through occupational 
incompetence. He stated that he believed that dissatisfaction, both on the part 
of the employer and the employee, arose not from the employee’s inherent inability 
to do the work, but rather from his inability to adjust himself to the conditions 
under which he had to work. 
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Managements have attempted to make plants a better place to work than 
formerly. Light, ventilation, cleanliness, safety and noise reduction as far as 
possible, have made the modern shop a paradise as compared with the working 
conditions of a generation ago. But despite these improvements there is still a 
labor turn-over. Physical examinations, psychometric examinations, placement 
tests and better plants have not solved, as yet, the problem of the maladjusted 
employee. We believe that psychiatry can assist in the solution of this problem. 


Four Ways of Helping Industry 


R. GIBERSON divides the contribution of psychiatry to industry in three fields, 
D but I think a fourth may be added. Her classification is as follows: 

In assisting in the selection of employees for the type of work desired. In 
this we must consider intelligence, ability to do the job and personality. That is 
we believe that psychiatry can assist in the selection of workers. 

After the employee is hired, it should be of help in sifting out material, and in 
selecting suitable people for promotion. 

In assisting in correcting of emotional maladjustments among personnel, so 
that there shall be effectiveness of effort, and building of morale and esprit de corps 
in the organization. 

In the prevention of accidents. Grannis states that he believes that 85 to 90 
per cent of accidents have as their proximal causes mental conditions in the workers. 


Four Types of Workers to Be Treated 


ow if these statements can be backed up, then I think the psychiatrist has a 
N right to be considered in a discussion of industrial problems. Dr. Giberson, 
who is employed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has roughly classi- 
fied the individuals who get into emotional difficulty in industry into four main 


groups: 


1. Those suffering from organic brain disease, such as encephalitis, 
brain tumor, epilepsy, syphilis and from cerebral accidents. 

2. Frank emotional upsets, the frank psychoses, or mental break- 
down. 

3. Psychoneuroses, commonly called nervous breakdown. 

4. Maladjustments. 


Now let us try and explain these in every day language. The first group 
comprises those individuals who have actual damage done to the cells of the brain 
or the nervous system, by brain tumor, by syphilis or by changes brought about by 
difficulties of the circulatory mechanism of the blood—such as arteriosclerosis. 
This group is the easiest to diagnose and upon which to reach a decision as to the 
future disposition of the individual. 

There is one phase of the examination of the employee, the potential employee 
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in particular, that I think is very valuable, the blood Wassermann. This test for 
syphilis is easily done and costs but little, and it will indicate pretty conclusively the 
fact of the presence of syphilis. That doesn’t necessarily mean that any individual 
with syphilis should be rejected for employment; but it does mean that it should be 
determined to what extent the disease has progressed. If there is a positive blood 
reaction then there should be proof offered that the man is receiving adequate 
treatment in order to insure that there is no farther progress of the disease. In- 
volvement of the central nervous system may mean convulsions, falls and increased 
accidents and untreated systemic syphilis may mean slow healing and long conva- 
lescence after injury. 


Some Workers Deteriorate after Hiring 


HILE the practical application of the recognition of these organic brain dis- 
\ \ eases would be most readily seen in the hiring field, there is a definite value 
in the consideration of those employees who have been in service for some time, and 
then begin to slow down, to lose efficiency, or begin to show a tendency to have 
accidents. That is, the man of forty who has been doing well for years, then slows 
down, begins to show poor judgment or to have accidents or may be hard to get 
along with, may be developing neurosyphilis. It is always a good idea to remember 
that these same diseases may develop in office or executive help, just as in the man 
in the shop. Syphilis and arteriosclerosis don’t check up on the size of the pay 
envelope before they hit. Development of a judgment defect in the executive may 
be a much more serious thing than the same defect in the laborer. 


Employees Who Are Easily Upset 


HEN to consider the frank psychoses, the individual who becomes acutely excited 
‘Le upset, is an easy problem to solve, easy to know how to handle. Obviously 
this individual is easily sorted out when hiring is considered, but the early symptoms 
that are shown after the man has been on the job for a while may be important. 
There may be a long period of developing symptoms, he may develop ideas that his 
fellow workmen are not working with him, ideas that he is being hindered in his 
efforts, he may become suspicious of everyone, become more shut-in and a less 
valuable member of the team. This man can fairly easily be detected by the psy- 
chiatrist early if he is given the opportunity. 

The third group, the psychoneurotics, are a problem to themselves, and to those 
about them, They feel inferior or different, they may be chronic fault finders, 
they may be over dependent, they tire easily and they take any excuse to be away 
from work, and they may use illness as an excuse. They may be brilliant mentally 
and have excellent potential ability, but their desire to secure sympathy, their 
interest in themselves to the detriment of others renders them of little value in 
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team play. This type of individual is a constant source of difficulty to the plant 
physician, to the personnel men and to the insurance adjuster. The psychiatrist 
may be of assistance in (1) weeding him out before he is hurt, and (2) trying to get 
his mixed up emotional reactions straightened out later. 


Moral Idiots 


HE last classification of those with emotional or mental difficulties is that which 

has been classed as ‘‘maladjusted.’’ Thisterm means little ormuch, and is a waste- 
basket into which we toss those who don’t fit into any other group, but are still 
a problem. Many of these are the so-called “‘psychopathic personalities’’ to use a 
psychiatric term. They are the individuals who have never grown up emotionally, 
they are equipped with ithe intelligence and physique of an adult, but who retain 
the emotional and ethical reactions of a child. They have been called ‘‘moral 
idiots!’’ 

Usually, if it can be obtained, they have a long history of social and economic 
maladjustment, they may do well for a time on the job, but sooner or later the 
temptation to do something contrary to the law, or to the rules of the job get the 
better of them, and they are again looking for a job. They are drifters, and many 
of them are criminals, the petty thief, the forger who easily gets caught, are exam- 
ples of this type of individual. They usually work poorly at a routine job, and I 
think the personnel man who has many of this type to deal with is in trouble, be- 
cause of them, most of the time. 

There is another person who I imagine most of you have met with from time 
to time; he may be essentially a member of any of the above groups, but he is usually 
called an alcoholic. These people cause headaches to the personnel men just as 
they do to everyone who deals with them. 


Psychological Tests 


p ewe has nothing been said about the desirability, or the necessity, for obtaining 
the I.Q. of the applicant for the job, that is the determination of his mental] 
capacity. The formal intelligence test is so old that nothing need be said. Every 
personnel man has his own ideas about that. In some organizations it has been 
found that for some of the routine work that the high I.Q. is not essential, and as 
a matter of fact many individuals with a borderline intelligence do better in many 
jobs than those who possess a high potential of intelligence. The test for this 
factor of personality can be determined by the regulation test, and the psychologist 
usually does a better job than does the psychiatrist. I have not stressed the routine 
aptitude tests, these you are more familiar with thanI am. These tests are basically 
a test for the individuals aptitude to do certain types of work and are not essentially 
a personality test. 
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What the Psychiatrist Does 


E HAVE talked about variations of individuals. Now the question would be 
‘‘How is the knowledge of these variations to be used in assisting to keep 
the plant running smoothly?’ First to consider the assistance in hiring of em- 
ployees. The intellectual and mechanical ability we can leave to formal tests, but 
the personality test would be the function of the psychiatrist. The question of his 
likes, his dislikes, habits, his recreation and the story of his former adjustment in 
jobs or in school would give leads to the intelligent observer. There are, or there 
may be, places in the shop for most any type of individual who is anywhere nearly 
normal. But the man must be fitted into the right niche. It may be said here that 
the psychiatrist who doesn’t study the plant, and the type of individual needed for 
the particular job is not doing his own work up to the best of his possibilities. 
That is, the psychiatrist must know the plant and the machine as well as the 
individual, unless he realizes the difference between various types of work, as well 
as the difference between various types of men he is apt to make a dismal failure of 
his work. The same of course holds true for the personnel man. Neither he nor 
the psychiatrist have any ivory tower job—they would be a lot better adapted to 
fill their own niche if they spent a fair amount of time in the plant seeing what is 
actually needed in the various classifications of employees. It won’t hurt them to 
get a little dirty once in a while. 


Not a Nut Doctor 


HILE we are on this subject it might be well to consider the relationship 
\ \ between the employee and the psychiatrist. There is and has been for hun- 
dreds of years a feeling that mental ills were a disgrace, a blot on the family escutcheon 
so to speak. A feeling that these diseases were different from other ills. This feeling 
must be overcome if we are to get the results we desire. The man feels that it is 
no disgrace to go and see the plant physician, that is a normal thing to do, but to 
go and see the plant psychiatrist is a different story. The ‘‘nut doctor’ is in an 
entirely different category. There should be some arrangement so that the employee 
can see the psychiatrist without attracting-comment from fellow workers, and when 
the psychiatrist desires to see an employee, he should be notified without publicity— 
the fellow workmen need not know about it. 


Better Adjustment All Around 


any workers have, or may be developing emotional upsets, and have no real 
M grievance at all, but like to talk about themselves, the psychiatrist would be 
the logical one to listen. Many people feel much better, they get a tremendous 
relief if they can figuratively ‘‘cry on someone’s shoulder’’—the personnel man and 
the foreman are too preoccupied with plant operation to furnish the shoulder; 
besides the psychiatrist has years of practice listening to these sobs. All this sounds 
like a rather inane and immaterial thing for the plant to bother with, but I don’t 
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think it is silly. Many people are satisfied by merely having someone listen to 
their story, they adjust better and work better and get along better and that’s what 
we are aiming at. 


Accident Prevention — 


D ALEXANDRA Adler of Boston recently published an article which throws some 
light on this subject. The physician made a careful study of 130 workers who 
have had repeated and multiple accidents, one hundred were Europeans and thirty 
were Americans. We may eliminate 12 per cent of the Europeans and 3.3 per cent 
of the Americans as being markedly alcoholic, 7 per cent of the Europeans and 3.3 
per cent of the Americans as being of rather low grade mental defectives, and 2 per 
cent of the Europeans and 3.3 per cent of the Americans are suffering from organic 
disease. That is 10 per cent of the Americans and 19 per cent of the Europeans 
would have been eliminated by good staff work before repeated accidents occurred. 

In a group comprising 6 per cent of the Americans and 4 per cent of the Europeans 
accidents evidently occurred as these people were ‘‘pressing’’—that is they were over 
ambitious, they were trying too hard for advancement, and as a result disregarded 
safety factors. The next group comprised about one fourth of the Americans, 26.4 
per cent to be exact, and 4 per cent of the Europeans, these were the ‘‘over fearful.’’ 
They were always thinking of accidents, they were essentially timid people had 
always avoided danger, and they remembered all the accidents that had happened 
to them or to their relatives. 

This over caution, over fearfulness does cause accidents as was shown by taking 
a group of soldiers on a cross country rise over pretty much unknown country, half 
of the soldiers were told of a ditch in a certain area, and half were not told about the 
difficult jump. The result was that three times as many of the soldiers who knew 
about the ditch fell off their horses as those of the group who did not know about it. 
That is fear affected the automatic reaction towards safety. This group should 
definitely respond to psychiatric approach. 


Over-Pampered Workers 


— a ae showed that there was a longing to be pampered, a desire 
to be sympathized with, probably many of those were in our psychoneurotic 
group. There were 19.8 per cent of the Americans and 6 per cent so classed in the 
European group. These people gave a history of being pampered as children. The 
only time they had been really happy as children was when they were ill and the 
mother was caring for them. One-fourth of them were the youngest children in the 
family, by the way. These people had an interest in being ill or in an accident, they 
were gaining sympathy and attention while recovering. The psychiatrist may be 
able to build up in this individual an adult appreciation of himself, and much may 
be done to smooth out his difficulties. 

Seventeen out of the group, 23 per cent of the Americans and to per cent of the 
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Europeans had accidents because they felt ‘‘unlucky,’’ they felt as though they had 
two strikes on them when they came to bat, and the umpire didn’t like them. They 
said they had always been unlucky and expected to remain so. They behaved like 
people who were expecting to be hit on the head at any time. They were asking 
for accidents. It is easily understood that such individuals, who feel that some- 
thing is going to happen to them, will be injured regardless of shop preventative 
precautions. 


Bitter, Antagonistic, Resentful 


HE largest of the European group 56 per cent and 13.2 per cent of the Americans, 
he a total of 60 out of the 130 studied, showed a reaction that is less easy to 
described in plain terms—they were bitter and antagonistic and revengeful; bitter 
chiefly towards their parents and educators. They felt that they had been fitted 
into the wrong groove, they should have been artists or professional men instead of 
laborers, and as a result they were disgruntled. One-third of them had definite 
suicidal ideas. They felt that if they were injured or mutilated, it would show 
their parents that the result of parental poor judgment was their injury. In some 
cases the accident was a suicidal substitute. These people were also found to be 
inclined to damage machinery as well as themselves. 

The study of this sampling of 130 individuals who have had accidents varying 
from four to fifty six each, gives some adequate factual material, on which to base 
conclusions as to the motivation or cause of some accidents. 


Suicidal Drives 


HE idea of suicidal drives was mentioned in the previous paragraph—this is not 
; all new of course. Studies of repeated accidents, particularly traffic acci- 
dents, seem to indicate there was a strong self destructive idea in many of the indi- 
viduals involved. Again this is unconscious, but is acted out by carelessness or 
some equal mechanism. The individual who has a désire to stop living is not a 
particularly valuable member of any plant set-up, he can be ferreted out and pos- 
sibly improved or cured. 

So far I have tried to introduce some evidence to show that a competent psy- 
chiatrist should be able to assist the industrial organization by recognizing certain 
types of diseases that should be treated early, and thus benefit the man and the shop. 
Second he should assist in selection and evaluation of employees. Third he should 
be able to assist in the adjustment of some of the disgruntled employees, and last 
he should be able to assist in the prevention of accidents. 


Department of Mental Hygiene 


pe the question would seem to be ‘“‘How can we utilize or make available 
psychiatric assistance to the plant?’’ The experience of those organizations 
who have attempted to follow out a psychiatric program seems to indicate that in 
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the larger plant a definite department or section of mental hygiene should be set up 
under a competent psychiatrist. The psychiatrist is always available, he can know 
the plant and its needs and he is a part of the medical service of the establishment. 
He can, or can try, to correct maladjustments as they arise; he can judge the per- 
sonality of the prospective employees, and he can or should be able to reduce turn 
over, accidents and assist in building up plant morale. 


Top N: otch Production 


op notch production we believe can only be attained by securing and selecting 
le best possible material, and keeping it in the best possible shape after we hire 
it. We would not expect to run a 1941 machine with an out-dated 1901 model 
motor that was never intended to operate at modern speed, or to deliver the power 
that we are expecting from it, and that hadn't been repaired or inspected since it 
was bought by an office man who had no idea of machinery. | 

This would not be an economical operation, therefore it is just as illogical not 
to utilize the best man available for man power—it helps the man and the plant. 
You wouldn't expect maximum efficiency from a machine that needed overhauling, 
the ailing machine won't produce and it ruins the machine. You have taken care 
of the physical defects of employees by selecting of people and you try to keep them 
that way by maintaining a plant infirmary or hospital, yet half of the physical ills 
noted by competent physicians are said—not by psychiatrists mind you—to have 
an emotional or mental component. In order to deliver the most goods the emo- 
tional quirks must be eliminated as well as the physical. 

You are asking a man to operate a steel machine that is perfectly balanced, and 
kept in such a way that it operates at a high point of efficiency; while the machine 
is in balance, the man may be half off his rocker and decidedly out of balance. We 
believe that the psychiatrist can help select the man, and can help to keep him going 
with less loss motion, less emotional stress and therefore get more out of life and the 
plant more for their money, and produce more goods. That is what we are striving 
for today. 

Abstract of Paper read before the Third Annual Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association Conference, Seattle, Wash. 
























All Countries Now in the War have Some Form 
of Labor Conscription in Order to Attain a Suf- 
ficient Output of War Materials. What Would 
such Conscription Here Mean? 





Labor 
Conscription 


By W. V. OwENn 


Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


clash between freedom of action and regulation takes on a new realism to mil- 

lions of workers, when the drafting of labor is being considered, because con- 
scription of labor directly affects the lives of workers. 

Control over the labor market may be expressed in various forms, such as wage 


regulation, rationing of consumers’ goods (a kind of wage regulation), regulation 
of working hours, and conscription of labor. 


Cc over markets is one of the characteristics of awareconomy. Theancient 


Various Degrees of Conscription 


ye conscription of labor may be found in varying degrees. The mildest form of 
labor conscription is present when public opinion demands that all hands must 
be at work. This attitude may be expressed in a “‘work or fight’’ policy. That 
all able-bodied persons should be employed during a national emergency is generally 
accepted as the obvious consequences of an all out war effort. Compulsory assign- 
ment of workers to specific jobs is a more advanced degree of labor conscription. 

It would seem also that employers would no longer be free to select their own 
workers under a system of labor selection. Employers would be assigned workers, 
as army officers are assigned men. 

The wisdom of assigning workers to specific jobs is based upon the assumption 
that workers are unable or unwilling to select the employment best suited to each 
worker’s ability, and also upon the belief that workers will not follow the employ- 
ment information issued by public employment offices. 
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LABOR CONSCRIPTION 


Another possible way of organizing a ‘‘labor army’’ is to have voluntary enlist- 
ment of those persons who would be willing to serve as ‘‘labor soldiers.’’ 

Conscription of labor, if and when it comes, will be a new economic and social 
experience in the United States. The absence of experience means that statistical 
data are unavailable as an aid to analysis. Despite the absence of facts it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that labor conscription is fraught with many obstacles. 


Place of Employment Service 


HE burdens which labor conscription would place on the recently Federalized 
‘Teese Service are difficult to visualize. The employment service must 
function as a national service rather than as a state service, which complicates 
the problem. The wider the market the greater the probability of complications. 
It is easier to provide market information to the employers of Indiana than it is to 
the employers of the United States. But, labor conscription would hardly be 
feasible without a Federalized employment service. So, the first problem is to 
shift from state labor markets to one national labor market. 

Testing and interviewing in order to set up personnel records for millions of 
women and others who have no work records would be an onerous task. This task 
is comparable to registration for military service, the difference being largely one 
of size, in that more persons are involved for a labor draft than are involved for an 
army draft. 


| Economic Problems 
orKERs in a free labor market have the responsibility of providing themselves 
with transportation and housing. But, if workers are assigned to shops 
located beyond commuting distances, public authority assumes the responsibility 
of providing workers with transportation and shelter. 

Should centralized labor market authority consider the social effects of vastly 
increasing the mobility of labor? Or, are the probable economic results the only 
standard? In my opinion the economic results should dominate in a war economy. 
However one cannot ignore the morale of workers. The morale of some workers 
would suffer from being separated from family influences, while the morale of other 
workers might be improved by a temporary severance of family ties. 

Then, there is the effect on the social, economic and political structures of local 
communities. The movement of many workers away from one community and into 
another jurisdiction creates problems for schools, churches, public utilities, towns 
-and counties. 


Values of a Free Labor Market 


r A free labor market men and women offer their labor for sale voluntarily. They 
may elect to withhold their services from the market without provoking serious 
public criticism. During a period of unemployment, public opinion even endorses 
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idleness of those who do not ‘“‘need’’ work. Married women frequently find the 
labor market closed to them when unmarried women are seeking employment. On 
the other hand, when the supply of labor fails to equal the demand for labor in war 
industries, society demands that all able bodied persons enter the labor market. 
When organized society is fighting for its existence, and when that existence depends 
on work, society must insist that all of its members go to work. 

When the labor market is free employees and employers voluntarily choose 
employment and choose workers respectively. If the choice proves to be unsatis- 
factory another choice can, and very probably will be made. Employers and em- 
ployees assume the responsibility and exercise initiative in establishing a productive 
relationship, one with the other. By assuming responsibility and by exercising 
initiative, the individual has functioned as an individual, and by so doing he has 
had another personal experience. If experience is educational, education has been 
served. The act of selecting employees and the act of selecting employment belong 
to the actors, and therefore the right to hire and to be hired is a kind of intangible 
property right. There is a tendency for buyers and sellers to defend the wisdom 
of purchases and sales, respectively. Buyers tell themselves and others concerning 
‘‘bargains,’’ while sellers speak of “‘good deals.’’ So, there probably is a tendency 
for workers to rationalize about the job which they select. Likewise, employers 
speak of the ‘“‘good men’’ they have hired. 


Dignity Generated and Maintained 


R some curious reason, it seems that the dignity and self respect of American 
Pcsher at least, and probably workers of other countries, is generated and 
maintained by labor market freedom. In the absence of war, American workers 
very probably prefer freedom in the labor market rather than a controlled labor 
market, even though real income were substantially greater in a severely regulated 
labor market. There is some doubt that worker productivity would be increased 
by assigning workers to specific employment. 

There probably would be better placement in a controlled labor market, in that 
a managed labor market through its centralized offices and interoffice clearing, 
coupled with the use of tests, could better adapt the abilities of workers to the 
work to be done, as compared with an unorganized labor market. However the 
advantages of better placement through conscription might be cancelled out by loss 
of worker morale. 


Effect on Wages 


T 1s argued that free individual movement of workers will tend to eliminate wage 
I differentials by the movement of workers from low paid employment to high 
paid employment. Wage differentials would become less pronounced not only by 
the movement of workers within the market, but also by the appearance of new 
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workers in the market as long as the supply of labor is elastic. If labor moves to 
higher wages, war industries can attract more labor by offering higher wages than 
are paid in non-war industries. However, competitive bidding for labor, between 
war industry employers would tend to raise wages materially. 

Nothing is gained by society in paying wages higher than is necessary to get 
maximum efficiency from workers. Substantial increases of wages makes: inflation 
more probable, but not inevitable. The probability of inflation is further increased 


when higher wages are coupled with a decrease in the quantities of goods to be 
bought with the higher wages. 


Higher wages and the possible inflation to follow, resulting from competitive 
bidding for labor by war industries should be checked partially by labor rationing 
for two reasons. The first reason being that employers would have no reason for 
raising wages in order to attract labor under a system of labor rationing. The 
second reason is that labor conscription would tend to increase the total supply of 
labor in general, and in particular, to increase the supply of labor in the war 
industries. — 


Labor Market Complicated 


HE Labor Market is extremely complicated. The supply side is composed of 
ponte fifty millions of persons. Each person is an organism made up of varied 
abilities and disabilities, desires, degrees of mental and physical health. This or- 
ganism lives in a series of societies, each cupped in a larger society. First the worker 
has his own society, he can’t escape himself. This personal society exists perhaps 
in one room in a boarding house, on the bus going to and from work and many 
other places whenever and wherever a person is alone with himself. The family 
represents another society, the community another and so on up to the nation. 
Under a free system individuals select more or less the social and economic groups 
that best fit the needs and desires of the individual. While, in a controlled labor 
market the individual loses part of his freedom to select his group. 

The demand side of the labor market is also complicated. There are thousands 
of different occupations. Each shop has its own ‘“‘personality.’’ The ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ is quite different from shop to shop. Employers have learned more or less 
to hire the type of workers who are best adapted to the work and conditions. This 
knowledge is ‘‘personal’’ knowledge which can scarcely be transferred to a cen- 
tralized placement agency. 

This article does not purport to either support or oppose labor conscription, 
but only to point out some of the problems which are involved in a labor conscrip- 
tion program. 

In the event that a free labor market fails to provide sufficient workers to main- 
tain our war economy, labor conscription in one form or another may very well 
become feasible as an effort to make better use of our human resources. Experience 
and experience alone holds the answer. 
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Breathes There a Man with Soul so Dead, Who 
Never to Himself Has Said ‘‘I’m the Best Darned 
Judge of Human Nature in the Whole Wide 
World?’ Some of the Cute Devices Used by 
Department Heads to Circumvent Personnel 
Procedures. 


The Old 
Army Game 


By E. J. Crossy 


Washington Water Power Company, 
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the average department head and supervisor soon discovers that if he is to 

continue doing things as he has done them in the past he must circumvent the 
personnel procedure. It’s the old army game... where there’s a will, there’s a 
way. In this case, I present for your consideration that prime tool for a circum- 
vention—Gentlemen, the Subterfuge. There are eight different types. 


T EVERY business organization where a personnel procedure has been established, 


Hasty Harry 


rst there is the Hasty Harry, sometimes also called the Four-Fifty Special. 

This describes the supervisor who, wishing to employ someone without benefit 
of the personnel department, rushes into the office of the personnel manager at ten 
minutes to five on a busy day, and explains that he has to hire a man to go to work 
on the night shift at five o'clock to fill a vacancy that occurred a week previously. 
Of course he has a man in mind. As a matter of fact the prospective employee is 
waiting just around the corner until the supervisor gives him the high sign. 


Shilly Shally 


ExT, we have the Shilly-Shally device, sometimes called the Ring-Around-the- 
Rosy routine. Under this plan the department head, having some individual 

in mind whom he wants to hire in spite of the personnel department, informs the 
department that he has a vacancy, and gives an elaborate set of specifications as to 
the type of applicant desired. The personnel department immediately goes to work, 
searching the files for applicants who will meet this set of specifications. The 














THE OLD ARMY GAME 


applications are turned over to the department head and everyone in the personnel 
department breathes a sigh of relief. But next day, the department head returns 
them, with a shake of the head. ‘“‘None of these will do for this job,’’ he announces. 
Then he turns in a different set of specifications—for the same job. Again the 
frenzied search of the files and soon another batch of applications is sent up. These 
come back—and with them another set of specifications. This keeps up until the 
department head is certain that the personnel manager is punch-drunk. Then he 
hires the man he wants and tells the personnel department about it later. 


The Repentant Sinner 


a next type for-consideration is known as The Repentant Sinner. This de- 
scribes the department head who flagrantly violates personnel procedure and 
then seeks to escape condemnation by what is known as the Sackcloth-and-Ashes 
routine. Early one morning he will timidly open the door of the personnel man- 
ager’s office, and make his entrance on tip-toe with downcast mien. It is apparent 
that the man is dripping with remorse. He announces with a catch in his voice 
that he has a confession to make. He has hired a man without the benefit of the 
personnel department. The man has been working for two days. What to do? 
Oh, it will never happen again—it was just one of those things, he can’t imagine 
what came over him. 


The Delayed Pass 


_— next routine to come under our scrutiny is the Delayed Pass, which is 
something like the well known sleeper play in football. In this instance, a 
vacancy has occurred in some department, and inquiry having been made by the 
personnel department in an effort to be helpful, the department head announces 
that he is not going to fill the vacancy right away. Just going to try to get along 
with one less . . . going to see how it works out, he says. With this information 
at hand the personnel department waits for a call. And then, one day, sometime 
later the personnel department after checking over the files, addresses a casual inquiry 
to the department head about that certain vacancy. How are things going? ‘‘Oh,”’ 
the department head will say in his most off-hand fashion, as though someone had 
called his-attention to the fact that his coat collar was awry. ‘We filled that job 
one day. Had todoitina hurry. Found just the right man. Sorry, old top... 
say, how’s your golf?’’ 


Mother’s Little Helper 


EXT we have a very amusing case to consider that of Mother’s Little Helper. 
N You know the type. This department head, deciding he must do something 
for the daughter of the credit manager of his department store, discovers that he has 
a mission. He starts on the prowl—as assiduous as the government predatory game 
hunter. He goes from department to department, consulting department heads and 
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supervisors, trying to sell his bill of goods. Eventually, somewhere along the 
line, he makes a deal—involving reciprocity or something or other. Then comes 
the double shift—the now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t-business and another employee 
is on the payrcll without benefit of personnel procedure. This department head 
is the generous type—he is willing to do anything to make the work of the personnel 
department lighter. 


All This and Heaven Too 


E TURN now to another routine which we shall call All This And Heaven Too 
WwW by which a department head will attempt to get his own way in spite of 
personnel regulations. A vacancy having occurred, the department head will call 
for applications and will submit a long and rigid list of requirements. If it is a 
stenographer’s job that is open he will insist upon the personnel department finding 
a girl with definite physical requirements, a college education, five years experience, 
who will work for $60 a month and has no thought of marriage. In effect, this 
department head dares the personnel department to find such a person, and when 
the personnel manager fails to locate such a paragon, the department head feels 
perfectly free to hire the individual he had in mind and who does not, of course, 
come anywheres near filling the specifications submitted. 


The Loaded Dice 


HE next device is known as The Loaded Dice. Having in mind a certain indi- 
Triana whom he would like to employ, the department head sends this person 
in to the personnel department for an interview and to submit an application. Some 
time later the department head calls for applications. He is very vague about what 
he wants. ‘‘Oh, just send up a couple of dozen applications . . . I’m not just sure,”’ 
he will say. If the application of the favored individual is not among them, that 
batch of applications will soon come back and more will be requested. This keeps 
up ad infinitum, or until the sought-for-application turns up. 


Every Shot a Miss 


ND finally, we have what is known as Every Shot a Miss. This refers to the 
A department head who in twenty or thirty years of employing people has always. 
managed to hire the wrong people for the wrong job. His labor turnover is steady 
and prolific. It is a byword in the organization that a girl going into his depart- 
ment will wind up as a nervous wreck, or will seek the doubtful solace of connubial 
felicity e’er six months have passed. But to all this the department head is delight- 
fully oblivious. Any suggestions from the personnel goes in one ear and out the other 
—recommendations are honored more in the breach than in the observance. He just 
doesn’t go along with personnel procedure. 

Abstract of a paper given at the Third Annual Pacific Northwest Personnel Manage- 
ment Association Conference, Seattle, Washington. 




















One Supervisor to Every Nine Men in Peacetime, 
One to Every Twelve Men in Wartime, with the 
Number Rising as High as One supervisor to 
Forty Men in Some Plants. This Calls for Very 
High Grade Supervisors. 


Supervision | 
Selection 


By Hersert Moore 


Business Research Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


foreman received his orders from ‘‘above,’’ transmitted them to those under 
him, and fought against time and the recalcitrance of indifferent workers to 
meet the production deadline. 

Today the foreman shoulders different responsibilities. While still responsible 
for maintaining production schedules and insuring that adequate quality standards 
are being met, he has a much more difficult task to perform. A catalogue of the 
types of responsibilities of a foreman will indicate the manner in which his task has 
broadened. 


Te place of foremen in industry has changed radically. Not long since, the 


Job of Today’s Foreman 


E MUST represent management to the men in his department. To do that ade- 
H quately he must not only know management's wishes and company policy, 
but he must be so convinced of the soundness and justice of that policy and these 
wishes that he can give them unstinted support. 

He must represent men to management. To do that adequately he must know 
how the men feel about every decision and request of management, to what extent 
the company offers them fair treatment and a chance to satisfy their values, and to 
what extent this work harmonizes with their interests and abilities. The modern 
foreman is periodically judging his men and reporting these judgments to manage- 
ment. He cannot make fair judgments unless he knows the men from every angle, 
and knows each man’s assets, liabilities, and attitudes. 
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Training Job 


E Must aid in training his men. The task of job training has long since been 
H recognized as a part of the foremen’s function; today his task is greater. He 
is concerned not merely with insuring that the men are adequately trained to per- 
form the jobs under his direction; he is also responsible for discovering the train- 
ability of his men in other related, and even unrelated, fields. To do this adequately 
he must have a measure of his men’s abilities, interests, hopes, and ambitions. 

He must be on the alert for the occasional trouble maker or malcontent who may 
get into his unit. Not only must he “‘spot’’ such men before they express their 
dissatisfaction in boisterous form, but also he must be able to interpret these dis- 
contents in terms of their latent causes. The foreman who discovers malicious acts 
after they have happened falls down on his job. His task is to discover their pos- 
sibility while they are still in the intentional or latent stage. 


Paper Work 


- ADDITION to the above four major demands, he has to care for the controls and 
“paper work’’ that federal and state legislation and company record systems 
demand; he should keep his house in order; he should be on the alert for danger zones 
and be constantly improving the safety devices in his unit; he should solicit sugges- 
tions for improving the quality and quantity of the work and the condition of the 
work place; he should help replace those who resign, and he should be on the alert 
for new channels through which the products of his company may give a wider and 
more satisfactory service. 

To be equipped to meet these demands, the modern foreman must meet standards 
that are quite different from those required of his predecessor. In the bygone days 
the person who was thought best fitted to fill the foreman’s position was the depart- 
mental worker who had the most satisfactory work record. Innumerable experiences 
have taught management that the selection of foremen on this basis is fraught with 
danger. The modern foreman is not necessarily a pace-setter, neither is he the 
most skilled and highest quantity or quality producer in the unit. His success as 
a foreman depends on other factors than job knowledge and job efficiency. It is 
true that he should know the jobs that he supervises and should be able to assist 
any operator who needs help, and that can’t well be done unless he has had experi- 
ence in every type of job he supervises. But, to be successful in his job today, the 
foreman must be equipped with other assets. What are they or how can their 
presence or absence, strength or weakness, be discovered? 

One generally recognized requisite of the modern foreman is that he be above 
the average in his general level of ability. How far above the average he needs 
be depends on the complexity of the work situation; in some of the more complex 
industries, the level of acceptability and one criterion of ‘‘training for foremanship’’ 
eligibility is that the employee be in the upper third of the population in ability 
level. In other types of work the technological and administration problems that 
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are to be solved are not so difficult, and one with about average ability is equal to 
the job demands. However, the level of ability that is needed cannot be determined 
in advance. 7 

An estimate of the needed level of ability can be gained by administering a 
general ability test to a reliable cross-section of present foremen. If such a test is 
used it should not be administered on a time-limit basis, as there are many successful 
foremen who do not read with ease, but who can solve problems that form the con- 
tents of tests, once the problems are understood. 


Ability to Get Worker Motivation 


SECOND essential of the modern foreman is that he possess the ability to impart 
A his information to others; much of his time is spent in inducting others into 
the methods of operating machines or of avoiding errors. The ability to impart 
that information depends upon (a) powers of analysis—to separate the job into levels 
of difficulty, (b) ability to match imparted information with the absorbing capacity 
of the learner—so that men are matched with jobs that they are able to master, and 
(c) such personality factors as the capacity to create interest and arouse enthusiasm, 
the patience persistence, and perseverance that will make possible the enduring of 
endless repetitions, and the interest in other people that will convert the mastery 
of the job into a personal achievement for each operator. 

Unfortunately, there are no tests that can reliably appraise ‘nae Capacities. 
Some estimate of a person’s capacity to meet the first of these demands—ability to 
make analyses—can be gained from sections of some well standardized tests, but the 
appraisal that is thus gained does not necessarily hold true in objective and prac- 
tical situations. 

There are no tests available that can give a reliable estimate of how well one 
person can tell or show others how to acquire a skill, neither can any available test 
give a measure of a person’s capacity for arousing enthusiasm or taking interest in 
others. A well-controlled and properly directed interview that appraises past 
experience in terms of present demands is the only tool that will give an indication 
of future behavior in such situations. 

A third essential is that the modern foreman display adequate self control. No 
man can direct others if he is unduly excitable or subject to periodic depressions and 
worries that express themselves in frequent irritations. On a par with emotional 
control is the subordination of selfish interests to the welfare of the company he 
serves, and the presence of sufficient caution and suspicion to insure sound judgment 
of both human and material forces. 


Extent to Which Tests Help 


-_ measure of the extent to which these qualities exist and are controlled can 
be gained from personality tests. When the indices that are given in such tests 
are checked against objective behavior and against the estimates of superiors, they 
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provide a tool for estimating the probability that an employee will or will not 
develop into a foreman or supervisor. 

By way of summary, it may be said that there are three tools which, when 
properly used, can be of value in selecting from among the first line employes those 
who are qualified for supervisory responsibilities: 

a. A general intelligence test, whose desirable attainment levels will vary with 
different types of supervisory responsibility. 

b. A Personality Test whose indices are checked against behavior and the rat- 
ings of superiors. 

c. An interview that is directed toward eliciting those qualities that are essen- 
tial in the supervisory relationship and that cannot be appraised by existing per- 
sonality tests and rating forms. 
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All About Us Today is Heard the Cry for More 
and Better Leaders, in Every Phase of Industry, 
Commerce and Agriculture. There is No Less a 
Need in the Governmental Field. 


Supervision IT 
Training 


By Davin E. Jacxey 


University of California 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


of industry, commerce, and agriculture; and there is no less a need in the 
governmental field. 

There are several reasons for the demand for leaders. First, this demand is 
caused by the tremendous growth of many industries, such as the aircraft industries 
here on the west coast, where in a number of instances the increase in personnel has 
been from 2,500 men to 40,000 men over a period of two to three years in one plant 
alone; and in some of the shipyards where they started with an entirely new company 
and are now employing from 12,000 to 14,000 individuals. This makes a tremendous 
demand for supervision in all levels of employment. 


A LL about us today is heard the cry for more and better leaders in every phase 


Why Shortage of Leaders 


ECOND, there is the tremendous growth of old industries, due to war orders, where 

the increase in personnel has been between 350 and 4oo per cent during the past 

year. There is scarcely an industry in Southern California receiving war orders 
that has not had a- great increase in personnel. 

Third, there is the complacency evidenced by industry during the past ten years 
Cin times of less vigorous industrial activity) in not accepting training as one of its 
responsibilities. 

Fourth, to a limited extent, the military conscription, which has taken away 
some of the younger leadmen and foremen who have climbed one or two rungs of 
the supervisory ladder, has had its effect on the demand for leaders. 

Fifth, a basically important reason is that for some twenty to twenty-five years 
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now the employee has been pulling away from the foreman, because in general the 
foreman was considered by the employee as being a part of management; while the 
employer, on the other hand, was pulling away because he believed the foreman 
represented the employee too actively or too earnestly, and thus the foreman became 
the forgotten man in industry. 

There are three major levels of the supervisory force which exert leadership 
in industry: (a) the general foreman, (b) the supervisor, and (c) the leadman or 
sub-foreman, formerly nicknamed the ‘‘straw boss.’’ Probably the personnel man 
should be included as a sort of administrative supervisor because of the way in 
which his work affects the supervisor—at least we can list him as being a leader 
in industry. He has contacts with the foremen, with management, and with the 
public. He is either the industrial relations director or is a part of the industrial 
relations department. 


Responsibilities of Leaders 


E SHOULD examine the definition of supervision in considering a definite type 
V \ of leadership in industry as the supervisory type of leadership. Supervision 
is the control and responsibility for the effective work of a department or group of 
departments, and the person having this control is the supervisor. The supervisor 
in general has a three-fold job; that of dealing with the mechanics or operation of 
his department, that of dealing with human relations, and that of acting as an in- 
structor, to see that the operations are carried out in the most effective and efficient 
manner. 
Perhaps we should consider what is meant by “‘supervisor.’’ A supervisor is 
a fepresentative of management who plans, controls, or guides the employees in 
some or all phases of their work and whose responsibility it is to represent the 
management in its dealings with the employees. In this relationship he may be 
expected to convey to the management the attitudes and reactions of employees. 


Duties Listed 


E MIGHT examine briefly the duties and responsibilities of the leader in 
WwW industry: 

1. He must see that the work is done. 

2. He is responsible for the inspection of the work when it is done. 
He is responsible for the selection and advancement of men for 
specific duties. 
He formulates instructions and sees that they are carried out. 
He transmits orders and instructions. 
He must interpret instructions and see that they are correctly 
interpreted by others. 
7. He must be constantly on the alert for the company’s interests 

and must also be on the alert for the employees’ interests. 

8. He must maintain intra and inter departmental cooperation. 
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SUPERVISION II: TRAINING 


g. He must train employees for their jobs, or see that they are prop- 
erly trained. 

10. He must check upon the qualifications in the selection of his per- 
sonnel. / 

11. He must supervise men in such a manner as to create loyal workers. 

12. He must apply an understanding of human nature. 

13. He is responsible for the morale of the department. 

14. He is responsible for the quality of the product. 


The different levels of supervision will require various degrees of application 
of the duties and responsibilities listed above. 


Basic Qualifications 


T Is apparent how such duties and responsibilities call for a particular type of 
individual, having qualifications along the following lines: 


He must command the respect of his men. 
He must have good health. 
He must make a good appearance. 
He should have knowledge, training and experience in the work 
he is supervising. 
He should have initiative. 
He should be able to make prompt decisions. 
He should be progressive, and should develop a certain amount 
of temperate aggressiveness. 
He should have the kind of a mind that can organize the work of 
his department in a logical and efficient manner. 
9. He should have the kind of a mind that would be able to solve 
difficulties and problems by the proper treatment of facts. 
10. He must be a good judge of human nature. 
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Selection of Supervisors 


AvVING listed the qualifications of a supervisor whose duties are as indicated 
H above, industry should have some method of selecting prospective and poten- 
tial leaders. 

What usually takes place in industry now is that the best worker, or the most 
cooperative and most aggressive individual, or sometimes the person who has courted 
the most favors of his immediate superior is the one who is selected as a supervisor. 
There has been very little done by industry in setting up an ‘‘in-service’’ selective 
and training program for developing a reservoir of supervisory leaders. In the past 
they have “‘just grown,’’ like Topsy, and when the situation became serious some- 
one-was yatiked out of a particular job and then, through the trial and error method 
of training, the supervision was begun. 

There are probably several reasons for this. Industry has always reflected the 
thought that training was expensive, that it was an added cost to the manufacturing 
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of the product. Not enough study has been conducted by management to show 
that whether or not training exists, all the costs are hidden somewhere in the total 
price of the manufactured article. 


Planning to Obtain Leaders 


— forward looking industry will make an organized plan for the selection and 
training of its supervisors, such as the following: 


1. They will make a very definite analysis of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each supervisory position. 

2. They will make a labor audit of their workers, and the probable 
needs for an adequate supervisory force. 

3. They will also determine the past and prospective progression of 
each man in the group he supervises. 

4. A progressive company will keep a list of problems which have 
arisen as a result of improper supervision and thus have a guide in 
the form of one or several factors for the selection of supervisors. 

5. They should also have their personnel in each department so well 
catalogued that they can easily check upon the potentialities of 
each employee and his probable dominant qualities for leadership. 

6. Then the department should be so organized that these prospective 
key men could be placed under watchful supervision so that further 
check could be made upon the potential qualities that they have 
that are required in supervision. 


Some scheme such as this is desirable: The preparation of a check sheet to check 
the degree of responsiveness that the individual gives to policies and procedures, 
his cooperativeness, the results obtained from direct instructions to him—in fact, 
the items in the classifications listed above could be checked upon by the supervisor 
and properly related to the records in the personnel office. It is important that 
every department head should stimulate and vitalize all individuals in the depart- 
ment who are contributing their efforts to the production of the article for which 
they-are responsible. The most imperative thing that can be done is to be sure that 
a plan for detecting good material for supervisory positions is set up in every depart- 
ment and then that these individuals are given an opportunity of showing some of 
the characteristics that are required. 


Training of Supervisors 


TRAINING program for supervisors should be on a company-wide basis and then 
be flexible enough so as to permit of further break-down into departmental 
programs. It is the feeling of leaders of personnel work in industry that wherever 
possible the training of the supervisory staff should lead toward the up-grading of 
their own employees rather than bringing in men from other industries or from the 
outside for supervisory positions. Only in rare cases should they resort to going out 
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of their own organization for these men. It is necessary, therefore, to have top 
management completely sold on any supervisory training programs before such a 
program is introduced, because top management’s attitude reflects throughout the 
entire organization. We must bear in mind that management’s cooperation in a 
training program is reflected more by its actions than by words of approval. Unless 
management actively participates in the introduction of training programs in the 
various levels of supervision there can be too many possibilities of failure. It takes 
more than “‘lip service’’ by management to introduce a training program to their 
personnel. 

The training of supervisors should be on two levels; first, the introductory level, 
where the individual who has been selected by the above procedure might be given a 
definite program of training; and, second, growth on the job. This introductory 
program of training might include the following: (2) foremanship and what it is; 
(2) foreman-management relations; (3) foreman-worker relations; and (4) leadership 
and self-improvement. 

In ‘‘foremanship and what it is’’ the place of a foreman in the company could be 
illustrated by means of organizational charts so that he may see definitely where he 
fits into the program. The assets and liabilities of good foremanship and the im- 
portance of organization and problem solving should be stressed. 


Foreman-Management Relations 


N ‘‘FOREMAN-MANAGEMENT felations’’ the various relationships that the fore- 

man has with other departments and with management should be discussed and 
made a part of his thinking; also, his function as management’s representative to the 
employee, and as the employees’ representative to management should be considered, 
as well as the proper method of presenting management's policies to the workers and 
the proper presentation of the workers’ problems to management. The supervisor's 
method of obtaining decisions from management, and such details as correspondence, 
reports, communications, and other details of his department and their relationship 
to the general organization should be discussed here. 

In ‘‘foreman-worker relations’ a detailed study of company policies and com- 
pany problems should be stressed; and, further, the training should consist of some 
elements of dealing with human nature, illustrating individual differences and the 
importance of being alert in the observation of conditions of human nature that 
breed trouble or create disturbances. Problems of transferring, training, and re- 
training of employees and the policies of hiring and firing should be a part of this 
program. They should be given information on the laws affecting labor-foreman 
relations such as the Fair Labor Standards Act, Wages and Hours, Social Security, 
Employment Compensation, Workers’ Compensation and other employer-employee 
benefits offered by the company. There should be also a brief discussion upon the 
delegation of authority, because it is the new man who sometimes fails to 
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know which of his responsibilities he can delegate and which ones he must carry 
out himself. The methods of handling classifications and of making adjustments of 
personality conflicts or worker deficiencies should be considered and some attention 
paid to the handling of discipline problems and training in the selection and rating 
of workers. 


Leadership and Self-improvement 


HE progressive supervisor will make a complete analysis of his job as a foreman 
‘haa will continue to study his job. The actual performance of the operations is not 
as important in maintaining his leadership and self-improvement as continually 
giving attention to and learning the related or technical phases of his job. He 
may become competent in the doing of his work, but the thoroughness and the 
efficiency with which he does that work is largely dependent upon his conversance 
with the related information, such as laws affecting workers, psychology of human 
relations, new procedures and methods of organization, and job and inter-depart- 
mental, as well as departmental relationships, which are constantly changing. 


How Shall Training be Conducted? 


OBABLY the best method of carrying on the introductory training will be through 
P: formal program conducted informally. The second phase of the training of the 
supervisor is properly related to the last, or the fourth section of the introductory 
training; that is, his continuous growth on the job, and the best manner that in- 
dustry has found to conduct this is through foreman or supervisory training con- 
ferences. Sometimes it may be best to have foreman training conferences conducted 
by outside specialists; while in some plants, or under certain conditions in other 
plants, it may be more appropriate and preferable to train some of the key men in the 
plant to conduct the conferences. The programs should be built to meet specific 
needs that might change from year to year. 

The intangibility of predicting the results of training precludes objective measure- 
ments, but at least some attention should be paid by industry to the effect that super- 
visory training programs have on personnel, on working conditions, and on pro- 
duction. If a wise policy is followed out, and a definite attempt is made to obtain 
good results, one will be surprised at the benefits to be derived from a well planned, 
well conducted selection and training program. 
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Gearing Their Present Company Labor Policies 
so That Inevitable Postwar Disturbances Will be 
Minimized. 


Postwar 
Planning 


Digest of Survey 
By Gzorce B. GaLLtoway 


Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


HE present edition of this report describes the work of a number of commer- 
cial firms and trade associations that are now actively making plans for the 
postwar period. Among those included are General Electric Company, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Association of American Railroads, National 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, and others. 
The editor points out that this list is far from complete, and that it is more 
difficult to obtain comprehensive data from commercial than government and public 
welfare agencies. 


One Hundred Agencies Making Plans 


N Postwar Planning in the United States the Fund describes the work of 35 govern- 
I ment agencies, 33 private agencies, 11 industrial and financial organizations, 
16 trade associations and 7 rail, highway, water and other transportation agencies 
now actively engaged in postwar planning research and says that further investiga- 
tion undoubtedly would reveal more. Much of the research is still in the planning 
stage. The report catalogs the leading agencies, lists and classifies the projects each 
has under way and includes a bibliography of current books, pamphlets and articles 
on postwar planning. 

The survey, which was made for the Fund by Dr. George B. Galloway, em- 
phasizes the magnitude of the public and private effort to anticipate and make plans 
to meet the social and economic problems this country will face when the war is 
over. There is frank ‘‘recognition of the fact that the problems of war and peace 
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are inseparable, being part of the same social fabric, and that wartime and postwar 
planning is a continuous and indivisible process.”’ 
Summarizing the findings of the investigation the report states: 


Certain more or less common assumptions and objectives for the 
United States after the war are now taking shape. With few excep- 
tions, a democratic victory is generally and confidently anticipated. 
The possibility of an Axis victory enters hardly at all into the calcu- 
lations of American postwar research. 

The desirability of preserving the private enterprise system as the 
chief component in the American postwar economy is widely taken for 
granted by both public and private agencies, although there is some 
question whether private enterprise, alone and unaided, can create 
full employment and produce security and abundance for the masses. 


Government Agencies Planning 


MONG the major federal government agencies covered in the report is the Board 
A of Economic Warfare, of which Vice-President Wallace is Chairman and Milo 
Perkins is Executive Director. The Board is now the central agency in the federal 
government for postwar planning in the international field. It is intensively en- 
gaged in dealing with the economic phases of the war itself, such as the allocation of 
lend-lease materials and the export of foodstuffs to friendly nations, etc. The Board 
even in this work is giving thought to long-run implications for the world after 
the war. 

In the Labor Department, a Post-War Division, with Dal Hitchcock as Chief, 
has been established in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Division, in collabora- 
tion with other government agencies, is studying such subjects as current and post- 
war labor problems of communities having a large expansion of war industries; 
general dislocations in the labor market likely to follow the end of the war; size, 
age composition and training of the nation’s labor force; how workers spend their 
money; and potential future demand for various types of consumer goods. 

The Division of Research and Statistics under the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has retained Professor Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard Univer- 
sity as special economic adviser. Subjects being studied include probable changes in 
American trade resulting from postwar developments; possibilities of federal and 
state aid in stimulating urban redevelopment and housing; federal-state-local fiscal 
relationships; and international economic relations, particularly in connection with 
the Joint Economic Committees of Canada and the United States. 

The National Resources Planning Board, under Charles W. Eliot as Director, 
is exploring postwar problems with the administrative assistance of Luther Gulick, 
John D. Millett, and others. The Board correlates and codrdinates the work of 
other agencies, as well as initiating projects of its own. It has marked out the 
following lines of action to be explored and developed: plans for demobilization of 
men, war plants and areas both for and with private enterprise and for public activ- 
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ity; plans for economic security; plans affecting population and man power; plans 
for financing and fiscal policy; plans for regional, state and local participation; and 
plans for international collaboration. In addition, special studies are under way on 
long-range forecasting of national income and output; development of city planning; 
and postwar social services. 


Post-War U nemployment 


yes Public Work Reserve is developing a ‘‘reservoir of useful public projects to 
absorb post-defense unemployment.’’ Jacob Baker is Coordinator of the Public 
Work Reserve, which is financed by the Work Projects Administration, sponsored by 
the Federal Works Agency, and co-sponsored by the National Resources Planning 
Board. The aim is to secure from all public agencies—federal, state and local—a 
listing of needed work to be done in the next five or six years; to assist local govern- 
ments in developing long-range programs and plans for such work; and to keep them 
periodically revised and currently up to date. 

The Department of Agriculture has set up an Interbureau Committee on Post- 
War Planning, with Roy I. Kimmel as Chairman. The work of the Department in 
the postwar field involves three principal lines of activity: the conservation and 
development of physical resources, crop land and pasture, range land and forest land; 
the development of rural facilities and services; and agricultural-industrial relations. 
Plans are being developed for each state on the basis of subsidiary general plans for 
smaller units. The states have been grouped into nine regions for postwar planning, 
each with a local chairman. 

Administrator Paul V. McNutt of the Federal Security Agency last fall appointed 
a Committee on Program Planning, with Walter D. Cocking as Executive Officer. 
The Committee is working out long-run programs in the following fields: public 
health, social security, education, nutrition, recreation and unemployed youth—and 
is developing plans for postwar activity in each of them. | 


International Problems 


HE Treasury Department is concentrating on current and postwar aspects of 
Tien finance. The Office of the Secretary is studying intergovern- 
mental debt problems and problems of belligerent occupation. The Divison of 
Tax Research, directed by Roy Blough, is studying federal-state fiscal relations. 
Other studies are also being made by the Division of Monetary Research and the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 

Postwar studies of the Department of Commerce are centered mainly in the 
Division of International Economy, under Amos E. Taylor, and the Divison of 
National Economy, under Arthur R. Upgren, both in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The first named Division is making a study of the postwar 
international financial position of the United States for, and in collaboration with, 
the Board of Economic Warfare. The second is interested in five chief lines of study: 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of a high level of private investment in the 
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postwar period; effects of deferred demand for civilian goods; private capital expen- 
ditures for plant expansion and restoration after the war; cooperation with business 
in planning a private works reserve; and international implications of domestic 
programs to secure high output after the war. 

In addition to those mentioned, a great many other governmental departments, 
bureaus, commissions, etc. are described in the Fund report as actively working in the 
postwar field. Included among such are the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Federal Housing Administration, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 


Private Agencies Who Are Planning 


N EQUALLY long list of private agencies, many of whose study projects are of a 
A scale and scope to match governmental efforts, is included in Postwar Planning in the 
United States. Among them the Fund lists the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, Council for Democracy, Rotary International, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, National Planning Association, Federal Council of Churches, 
New School for Social Research, National Policy Committee, Social Science Research 
Council, Council on Foreign Relations, American Library Association, and many 
others. 

The twentieth Century Fund itself is one of the leading agencies now active 
in the postwar field. It will soon publish a series of special reports made to the 
Fund by Stuart Chase in which he will describe in popular language what he thinks 
the crucial postwar questions are likely to be and will suggest some possible solu- 
tions. The Fund, also, is now organizing a major research project in this field. 
Evans Clark, Executive Director of the Twentieth Century Fund, said yesterday, 
‘In addition to our own activities, we hope to keep the director of postwar studies 
of other agencies as nearly up to date as possible. We shall issue revised editions 
of Postwar Planning in the United States from time to time, as additional information 
becomes available.’’ 


Liberty Bank Report 


HE report cites a poll made by the Liberty Bank of Buffalo which shows that of 
j yes manufacturers replying to its questionnaire, 66 per cent are maintaining or 
expanding their industrial research programs, 20 per cent have developed new 
products, 32 per cent are maintaining or increasing their sales staffs to improve 
customer relations, and 18 per cent are maintaining or increasing advertising ex- 
penditures. 

Personnel men are advised to keep up to date in knowing what is being planned for the 
postwar period, who is doing the planning, and how this fits in with their own present policies. 

They are advised to write to the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. and ask to be placed on the mailing list of this Fund to receive announcements of reports. 

This does not mean that the Personnel Journal endorses their findings. But we should 
all know about them. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 
. University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


Third Annual Pacific Northwest- Personnel Management Association. Seattle, 
Wash., 1941. pp. 216. Price $2.00 ($1.00 to libraries) 
Reviewed by Charles S. Slocombe 


The papers and discussions of this conference are of nation-wide application, 
even though they deal primarily with the problems of aircraft manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, papermaking, and other industries of the Pacific Northwest. 

This is one of the best conference proceedings we have seen, the papers presented 
being of a practical nature, and the discussions always to the point. 

Subjects included are: Induction of New Employees, Defense Personnel Prob- 
lems, In and Out of Armed Forces, Stimulation and Incentives without Overpromis- 
ing, Postwar Problems, Effective Delegation of Responsibility, Etc. Two papers 
from the conference are extracted in this issue of the Personnel Journal. 

The book, though terribly wordy, as conference proceedings always are, is well 
worth buying. It may be obtained by writing to Mr F. A. Burwell, Seattle Hard- 
ware Company, Seattle, Wash. 


MANAGEMENT AND MORALE 


By F. J. Roethlisberger. Cambridge, ‘Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941, 


194 pp., $2.00 
Reviewed by Benjamin E. Mallary 


This book deserves a priority rating on the time of the professionally minded 
administrator or manager. It is so well written that it is apt to be lightly read. 
It is not intended to be an informative book for the superficially up-to-date. It 
challenges the reader’s attention to the problems which arise from our attempts to 
work together. It ‘*...is a study of what is, in fact, involved in human colla- 
boration . . . concerning the control of cooperative phenomena;... that while 
material efficiency has been increasing for two hundred years, the human capacity 
for working together has in the same period continually diminished.’” Mr. Roeth- 
lisberger points out the methods, other than those proposed by Hitler and Mussolini, 
which may be used as a remedy of our social and industrial ills and which are not 
in conflict at any point with our democratic tradition. 

In spite of the plentiful use of long words, the reader soon gains the impression 
that the author is as much at home in the shop as on the campus. His facility in 
making the transition is remarkable. When he academically states that ‘‘a good 
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portion of the executive's environment is verbal’’ he followed through with the 
explanation, ‘‘In discussions, meetings, and conferences the verbal atmostphere is 
thick.’’ Then he proceeds to show just how a thick verbal atmosphere keeps 
management and labor from getting along well together. His practical solution in 
this case is for the executive to listen before talking. 

A quotation from the last chapter of the book might best summarize its lan- 
guage, style and theme: 


“Maintaining internal equilibrium within the social organization 
of the plant involves keeping the channels of communication free and 
clear so that orders are transmitted downward without distortion and 
so that relevant information regarding situations at the work level 
is transmitted upward without distortion to those levels at which it 
can be best made use of. This involves getting the bottom of the 
organizations to understand the economic objectives of the top; it also 
means getting the top of the organization to understand the feelings 
and sentiments of the bottom. It involves moving people about in 
the organization—transferring, upgrading, downgrading, promoting, 
demoting, placing, and selecting—in a manner that will be in ac- 

‘cordance with the social values of the human situation and hence ina 
manner that will preserve morale.”’ 


It is to be hoped that the Harvard School of Business Administration and the 
Rockfeller Foundation will continue to produce such studies as this one and those 
which preceeded, and that the close cooperation between these two institutions and 
the leading business organizations of the nation will continue. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CONTRACTS 


Washington, D. C., Bureau of National Affairs. 1942. pp. 734. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Next to winning the war no task is more urgently needed in this country than to 
speed the education of both management and labor in the practices and processes 
of collective bargaining. 

It can hardly be said that we have earnestly accepted collective bargaining in 
American enterprise. And I know of no other field affecting corporate growth and 
development where so little is known of the actual techniques as we find in the half- 
hearted practice of labor relations. Not only have we been reluctant to admit col- 
ective bargaining but we have obviously ignored its processes and procedures. 

The book is not a case for collective bargaining, but it is a thorough professional 
study of the technical structure of labor contracts. It is the best source material 
we have seen to date for the man who really wants to know the meaning and the 
methods of contractual labor agreements. The secion, ‘“Techniques in Collective 
Bargaining,’’ covers everything from strategy in winning maximum advantages to 
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ways by which agreements may be made to work satisfactorily. The viewpoint is: 
“Give the other fellow that which is his; take that which is yours. If today you 
needlessly give away your necktie, tomorrow someone will ask for your shirt.’’ 
Sumner H. Slichter devotes a chapter to the economic setting of the problems con- 
fronting negotiators. Other contributors include John R. Steelman, Alexander R. 
Heron, Harold J. Ruttenberg, Solomon Barkin, Edwin C. Robbins, and William H. 
Davis. 

The second section of the book, called the ‘‘Contract Clause-Finder,’’ is the 
gold-mine of the work. This section shows what other employers and unions have 
done about the demands and counter-demands which make up the substance of col- 
lective bargaining. More than 2000 clauses are classified, sub-classified and explained 
to give a ready over-all view of the hundreds of problems which arise in labor re- 
lations from day to day. A third section consists of working models of complete 
agreements. 

The best use of this book will undoubtedly be made by lawyers, and yet basically 
the material is what all employers should know. Collective bargaining was not 
intended merely to be tolerated. It should be studied, understood and used. Noth- 
ing will recommend this book more than the miserable showing that too many 
employers make in handling their side of the labor contract. As long as we still 
have free enterprise in this country and the right to bargain collectively—no em- 
ployer should assign or delegate his opportunity and his duty to know what makes, 
and to know how to make, a good labor contract. 


HOW TO CREATE JOB ENTHUSIASM 


By Carl Heyel. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1942. pp. 241, $2.00 
Reviewed by Donald K. Buckley 


Job enthusiasm, like so many other aspects of intelligent personnel management, 
is often spoken of, but is acted upon constructively far less frequently. In his newest 
book, Mr. Heyel has sought to analyze job enthusiasm objectively: to classify this 
vital phase of satisfactory employee relations into its several parts, and to indicate 
specific methods of accomplishing the purpose set forth in his title ‘‘How to Create 
Job Enthusiasm.”’ 

In undertaking the task of presenting so broad a subject within a small volume, 
the author has wisely restricted the scope of his field. Physical working conditions, 
which can play such a large part in job satisfaction, are not discussed. Patriotism, 
so dominant an incentive in our war production work, is mentioned but not consid- 
ered at any great length, since Mr. Heyel has preferred rather to discuss job en- 
thusiasm as it is encountered in the more normal course of work experience. 

As presented in this volume, job enthusiasm is broken down into what the 
author terms four ‘‘manifestations of enthusiasm’’ which can be looked for in the 
attitudes of virtually any group of workers toward their jobs. These are: (1) the 
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““mail-must-go-through”’ attitude, in which the employees feel a definite sense of the 
significance of the job they are doing, (2) the ‘‘we’’ attitude, in which they in- 
stinctively identify their own interests with those of their company, (3) the attitude 
wherein the discipline is spontaneous, in that it works from the bottom up, and (4) 
the attitude shown by employees being cheerful on the job. The importance of each 
of these is considered in detail, and suggestions regarding methods of putting them 
into effective operation are included in the form of many pertinent cases. 

There are a number of useful features which recommend this book to the busi- 
ness executive or the student of personnel management. Charts at the end of each 
of the principal chapters serve to summarize graphically the material presented. The 
cases are especially valuable, since they include not only examples of bad methods of 
arousing job enthusiasm—which are unfortunately all too frequent, but also of tried 
and proved methods—most of them applicable in any of a wide variety of organiza- 
tions. In addition to case references, a number of annotated bibliographical refer- 
ences are included. | 

Mr. Hayel has successfully undertaken a practical analysis of a subject about 
which it is difficult to be either specific or objective. His book should definitey be 
considered as recommended reading. 


THE FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR LAW—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By Arthur W. Nevins. Deep River, Connecticut. National Foremen’s Institute, 


Inc. 1941. 58 pp. $1.50 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


This fifty-eight page pamphlet is bound in smart red fabrikoid covers and dressed 
up to its price-class. It is handy size manual for department heads and super- 
visors on the question-and-answer interpretation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
It is not exhaustive on the subject by any means, but it is a good straight-forward 
explanation of the wage and hour law and what foremen and supervisors should 
know about it. The simple, easy reading style makes the material very usable in 
the shop and plant where it is sometimes difficult to get the men to read a volume. 

The little book’s value could have been increased considerably if the publishers 
had only added a few more pages and included the text of the Act itself—if for no 
other reason than for reference. Reading time, forty minutes. 


WORK BEGUN 


Lawrence K. Hall. New York: Association Press, 1940. pp. 154. $2.00 
Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
It is a matter of common knowledge that many men entering the Y.M.C.A. 
secretaryship have had an unsatisfactory induction experience and so the author of 
this little book reports a study concerned primarily with the impressions made 
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upon beginning secretaries by their early experiences, in terms of their feelings of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, their sense of personal and professional status or lack 
of it, their sense of success or failure in their work. The chapters are: I. Factors 
and Difficulties in Occupational Adjustment; II. Exploring Experiences; III. 444 
Men Begin Work; IV. Achieving Satisfaction and Success; V. Where The Path 
Divides; IV. Summary and Implications. 

The study made by Hall involves 444 college graduates who entered the Y.M.- 
C.A. secretaryship in 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931, shortly after graduation from 
college. Data on these entrants were obtained from records in the National Council 
Office, from questionaires filled out by the entrants, and from ratings made by ob- 
servers and supervisors. The word adjustment as used by Hall does not have par- 
ticular psychological implication. 

The most marked differences between the group of well-adjusted secretaries and 
the poorly adjusted secretaries were found in their staff relationships, especially with 
the general secretary; in the amount and quality of their supervision; in the general 
atmosphere in which the work went on. Differences appeared between the two 
groups in terms of their belief in the association as an agency interpreting the highest 
values. Other differences were indicated in their adjustment to community life and 
in their sense of personal growth and status. There are, of course, great overlap- 
pings and there is certainly no clean cut differentiation between what is concomitant 
with good adjustment or with bad adjustment. There does seem to be a reliable 
tendency toward a ‘‘pattern’’ among the experiences of new secretaries. Hall offers 
some suggestions for the Y.M.C.A. personnel procedures. 

Within the limits of reliability mentioned by the author the book indicates 
what college men entering the secretaryship of the Y.M.C.A. may expect to find. 
They can know with some assurance what disappointments and what satisfactions 
await them. There is, of course, nothing peculiar about this sort of a situation, 
hence the book can not be classed as significant, illuminating, or particularly helpful. 

This study very properly takes its place among many efforts to understand and 
improve the process of helping men make a satisfactory start in their life work. It 
is probably bound more than the author indicates, however, to the fact that human 
nature, biologically and psychologically, seems to give us all a preference for doing 
work our own way, and a resentment for any attempt to tell us how to perform. 





Conservation 


of Man-Power, 


Materials and Money 


Personnel managers to-day are using a new and profitable trend in their 
health service work. 


They found it worth-while to know how ‘‘sick’’ a worker is; and now they 
find it even more beneficial to know also how ‘‘well’’ a worker is. 


They used successfully modern medical devices to prevent disease and acci- 
dents; and now they use also modern nutritional science devices to study and to 
improve the health of the worker. 


Nutrition is not the only factor that affects health and 
morale, but it is one of the most important and most neglected 
factors. 


The correction of the nutritional faults of industrial workers is measurably 
translatable into greater working efficiency, fewer absences from work, a de- 
crease in the number of accidents and better morale. Production obviously 
benefits as a result. 


The extent of faulty nutrition among industrial workers is so amazingly 
large that the profitable return for its correction is usually many times more sub- 
stantial than that resulting from the scientific prevention of accidents. 


How Personnel Managers Proceed 
Personnel managers do not rush into any offered remedy for correcting nu- 
tritional unfitness until they first know the nature of the problem. 


Top-management rightly asks that the problem be approached with the 
same studied care used in the methods of scientific accident prevention. 


Nutritional fitness studies call for 


I. arousing and maintaining interest in nu- 
tritional fitness; 


2. fact finding; 


3. suggesting corrective measures according 
to the facts. 


The job of surveying the nutritional fitness of a worker-group calls for the 
services of an expertly trained nutritional investigator. 
Send for this Free Booklet 


The story of this sound, effective procedure which leads to immediate and 
enduring benefits is told briefly in a booklet which is yours for the asking,— 
CONSERVING MAN-POWER, MATERIALS AND MONEY. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICES 
4629 Browndale Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By CLINTON 8. GOLDEN and HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 


A revealing and unprecedented statement, not alone of CIO policies, but of the numerous instances 
in which full union-management cooperation has proved the one best way to unrestricted war pro- 
duction. <A thoughtful analysis is included also of labor’s position on several controversial issues. 
No management executive will want to miss this book for its definition of labor’s objectives and the 
means it intends to use to secure them. Both authors are top officials of the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. Says the N. Y. TIMES: ‘‘The approach throughout is brilliantly concrete.’”’ Says 
the N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE: “. . exciting good news of and for America.’’ With a Foreword 
by Russell Davenport, former Editor of Fortune Magazine. $3.00 


MANUAL OF JOB EVALUATION 


Procedures of Job Analysis and Appraisal 
By E. J. BENGE, 8. L. H. BURK, and E. N. HAY 
Interest in this volume continues greater than in any of our current offerings for management exee 
utives because it describes a method of compensation control better suited to present conditions 
than any thus far advanced. ‘The basis for all job evaluation technics is human analytical judg- 
ment and this manual gives us a practical working method for accomplishing this objective. Anyone 
contemplating a revision of a job evaluation plan already established, or who is just starting out in 
this field, will find this book a source of much useful and practical information.’,-—ADVANCKED 
MANAGEMENT. “TI wish to re-emphasize that as it is outlined in this book the factor compari 
son method is an effective system and will, if adopted, provide a means for eliminating controversies 
on rates of pay.’”?’ D. W. WEED, General Electric Company, in The Management Review. $3.00 


DYNAMIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett 
Edited by H. C. METCALF and L. URWICK 
This long-promised, unique and provocative volume is sure to receive an enthusiastic reception 
from students of administrative science and from business and public organizations who know of 
the author’s distinguished contributions to this field. This volume presents a careful editing of a 
selection of more than twelve of Miss Follett’s lectures on which her reputation for creative and 
practical thinking on the theory and practice of administration has been securely established. $3.50 


SHOP MANAGEMENT FOR THE SHOP SUPERVISOR 
By RALPH C. DAVIS 
“During this national emergency,’’ says PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER, ‘‘the publication of this 
volume is timely and important. The book deals wholly with the problems which confront the shop 
supervisor. It is of inestimable value to those already engaged in this capacity and more especially 
to those now taking supervisory training courses.’’ Here is a rapid, popular, and comprehensive 
revamping in manual form of the most important foremanship material to be found in the author’s 
larger volume, ‘‘Industrial Organization and Management,’’ now a standard text in the manage- 
ment field. $2.50 


HOW TO TRAIN SUPERVISORS 
By R. O. BECKMAN 


Commercial and public organizations as well as industrial organizations concerned with training 
supervisors and building leaders are already using thousands of copies of this comprehensive text 
manual which is based on tested methods used in training over 50,000 foremen. Here are the out- 
lines for a course of thirty-two lessons together with a detailed discussion of effeetive procedures in 
conducting classes. Grows out of the author’s work both in private industry and for the federal 
rovernment. $3.00 


MY LIFE IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Fifty Years in the Growth of a Profession 

By CLARENCE J. HICKS 

Chairman, Board of Trustees, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
For teachers and students of industrial relations, for employers and for those now professionally 
engaged in this increasingly important work, this volume is at once the fascinating story of a pioneer’s 
fifty eventful years and a memorandum of successful procedures on whose development he has exerted 
a profound influence. This record of his association with the International Harvester Company, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey traverses the 
entire period during which modern industrial relations work was being shaped and challenges the 
reader to wider use of tested policies in the solution of today’s mounting problems in this field. $2.50 


Order these books at your bookstore or direct on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 East 33rd Street ¢ NEW YORK 
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